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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to describe the 
function-form relationships in a child's developing language by 
establishing a methodology for examining , the child's early 
propositions and the predications which express them# identifying the 
points in the syntactic hierarchy at which different "ioeanings" are 
encoded^ and investigating the relationships between predicaticnal 
structures and conceptual constructs. A child named Augusta was 
studied intensively from her eighteenth aonth through her 
thirty-first month, and her spontaneous utterances were analyzed for 
syntax, fjentence-type, and prepositional construct-type* Finding^i 
were that the child initially used specific words and/or 
constructions in specific positions to express particular "meanings"; 
^ach of these form^meaning composites initially had one or two 
functions but later generalized to a number of different functions; 
and each prepositional construct-type had different syntactic 
realizations. The conclusion was reached that the development of 
predicaticnal structures can be more precisely described by the 
analyses used here than by syntactic analysis alone. (Author/RE) 
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ABSTRACT 



Tha purpose of this sttidy v/a« to clGsorlbe the function-form 
relationships in a ctiild's developing language by (1) establishing a 
inethodoiogy for examining the child's early propositions and the 
predications which express them^ (2) identifying the points in the 
syntactic liievarchy at which different "meanings" are encoded, and 
(3) iavostigaling the relationships between predicational structures 
:nid conceptual conatrncts* 

A child nniaed Augusta was studied intensively from her eigh(oc:nth 
month through her thirty-first Month ► The data verc collecced in bi- 
•.lonthiy tape-recorded play sessions* Augusta's spontaneous utterances 
v/tirc anaiy^ied for syntax, seater.ce-type, and prepositional coristruct- 
type. Tlie investij^ator used sector analysis, a tagmemic graimivnr, as 
the theoretical syntactic base and devised conceptual construct and 
propositioaal construct categories for cmalyzing the child's underlying 
seaaut ic in teat ions . 

The three major findinfjs were: (1) The child initially used 
specific words and/or constructions ir.specific positions ^:o express 
particular "meanings." (2) Each of these form-meaning composites 
initially had one or two functions but later generalized to a number of 
different functions. (i) Each prepositional construct-typc had different 
syntactic realizations. 

The Investigator concluded that the development of predicational 
structures can be nore precisely described by the analysis used here 
than by vjyntactic analysis alone. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



1.0. Statement of the Problem 

The study of child language within the interdisciplinary frame- 
v;ork of what has cone to be called "dcvelopncntal pQychoHuRulstics" is 
comiranding considerable attention today both in the academic community 
and in the world at large, ^^ost of th6 work done to date has been based 
upon a school of linguistics called transformational-generative grammar. 
Since the questions posed for any study can only be answered within the 
restrictions of the theoretical framework which forms the basis of the 
study, it is of critical iriportance that researchers in child language 
have more than one viable alternative model against v;hich they can 
check their data. This is particularly true in instances in which the 
extant model allows answers x^;hich are either countor-intuitive or 
otherwise unsatisfactory in some way. 

It is only within the past few years that there has been any 
serious questioning ol: the efficacy of transformatioual-'geuerative 
theory for the study of child language. Scholars are becomina more and 
more av/are that any serious study of language development must attempt 
to incorporate findings of other scholars in both developmental 
psychology and linguistics. The present study represents one such 
attempt. 



1.1. T ho History of DcvelopnGntal Psychol I nguln tics 



PsycholociGts and linguists have long boen interested in the 
language learning processes in both children and adults. It was not 
until 1953 1 hov/evcr, when scholars from the disciplines of psychology 
and linguistics met in an interdisciplinary institute at Indiana 
University, that the field of psycholinguist ics began to take form. 
The psychologists who attended the Institute were primarily bchaviorists 
and learning theorists, and the linguists were structuralists and 
anthropologists, at least by training, (The proceedings of this seminar 
were publislied simultaneously, interestingly enough, as supplements to 

Interna tional Journal of A merica n Linguistics and The Journ a l of 
Abnorntal an d Social Psychology, which made the information itrjiied lately 
accessible to linguists and psycriologists alike. ^) 

A large body of research in the 19^0 's and early 1950*3 had 

been reported in the area of infant vocalizations, the acquisition of 

phonological and morphological system. In addition, there were 

several diary studies, mostly by scholars v;ho kept written records of 

the language development of their o\m children. These early studies 

2 3 

have been sumraarized in extensive bibliographies by Leopold, McCarthy, 

^This vrork vc\s subfiequently published as a monogrnpli, 
i!§Z?]V^i APX^yif ^'^•'>' A nurvry of Theory and Researc h Proble ms, ed s # > 
Charles H, Osgood and Thoma.s A. Sebeok (nlooininglon, lnd#: Indiana 
University Press, 1965). 

vferner F, Leopold, rUbHograph y of C hild Language (Kvanstoa: 
Northwestern University Press, 1952), 

^Dorothea McCr.rthy, "Language Development in Children/' in 
Leonard Carmicliael (ed,), r^!anjjirtl_ o f Ch i Id Psychology (Kew York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956), Im^- 49;.-630', 
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and Carroll, 

A major thrust in p«ycholinguistics during the past decade and 

a half has been in the study of the acquisition and development of 

2 

language in young children, Some important early research in this 
area, which has come to be called ''developmental psycholinguisticsi" 
was done at the University of California at Berkeley by Wick Killer and 
Susan Ervin (nov; ?:rvin-Tr ipp) and at Harvard University under the 
leadership of Roger Brown attd his associates. Both groups worked from 
a corpus of data collected from children who were learning their native 
language. These early studies of child language, which wore carried 
out during the 1950^s and early 1960's, were of three basic forms; 
(1) descriptions of various aspects of the ch.ild's acquisition of v;ord 
clasf;cs (i.e. "parts of speech") and other morphological forms (such as 
inflections); (2) more general considerations of imitation and compre- 
hension as well as the quality of the language used by adults talking 
to children and how the adults* questions and expansions might affect 
the language of the children; and (3) some systcrntlc specifications of 



John B. Carroll, "Language Development in Children,'* 
Kncyclopadia of Kducaticnal nesearch (3d ed. ; New York: Macmillan Co,, 
196bT, pp. li\(\-152. 

2 

For comprehensive surveys and bibliographies of studies in 
developmental psychol inguis tics, sari Martin D. S. Hrainc, "The Acquisi- 
tion of Lnt^gaagc in Infant and Child," in Carroll K, Reed (ed,). The 
I.earning of Language (New York: Appleton-Cenlury-Crof ts, 1971), 
plT , "7-95;' Joim l^lioV (ed , ) , Hunan Devel opfrent and Cognitive Proccgscs^ 
(Hew York: Holt, Rineliart and vfinston, Inc., 1971); Susan Crvin-Trlpp, 
"Language Development," in M, Hoffman and L. Hoffman (cds,), Ravi cw of 
Child Do ve lopncn t Ro?>oar ch , Vol. 2 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
PreVsV^96ljT'vf^ritcr MacGinltie, "Language Development," Encyclopedia of 
i: due a 1 1 o T I a 1 R o;; o a r c h (/ith ed,; New York: Macmillan Co., 1966); and 
A. Kichard Dieboid, Jr,, "A Survey of Psycholinguis tic Research, 
195/i-1964," In Osgood and Schcok (eds.), PsvchoUu guis tics ; A Surve y 
of Theory and Resear ch Problems , pp. 205-29 !• 
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the kinds of "rules'' which the child in some way ''knows*' and uses in 
his early utterances*^ 

The linguistic descriptions used in these early studies essen- 
tially followed the theoretical formulations proposed by such structur- 

2 3 
alists as Charles C. Fries and II. A. Gleason, Jr. They were, for the 

moist part, distributional studies concerned with the designation of the 

form classes used by children in their early two- and three-word 

utterance!^ and with the co-occurence restrictions of these forms* 

During this same period of time (that Is, during the mld-1950'3 

and early 1960's), psychologists, as Broun has pointed out, were far 

from speaking with a single voice, but certainly those American 

psychologists v;ho wore concerned with language acquisition v/ere v/lthln 

the mainstream of what is generally known as "behavioral psychology." 

Most of the prominent theories of the times held to some kind of 

s timuluD-rcsponsG mechanisms with the concomitant belief in the 

necessity of some kind of reinforcement. 

^lirown has published in a single volume some of his major 
papers wliich reflect the changes in his theoretical perspective from 
1954 through 1969, and which, in fact, exemplify many of the major 
cltanges in developr.ontal psycholinguistics during this period. See 
Roger IJrown, Ps v c 1 1 o 1 i it g u 1 s 1 1 c s (New York: The Free Press, 1970). 

2 

See, for example, Charles C. Fries, The SLructure of English 
(New York: llarcouvt, Brace and Company, 1952). 

3 

H. A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Lingui stics 
(2d ed.; New York: Holt, Rincllart and l/insl:on, i961)T 
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Between 1957 and 1959, Noam Chomsky, a young llueulat at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, published two works which were 

to be crucial to the psychollngulstlc movement: (1) Syntactic 

Stru ctures »^ In which he pointed out the Inadequacy of behaviorlst 

psychology and structural linguistics for explaining human language and 

outlined his own traasf omational-genera tlve grammar as a theoretical 

perspective from which to view language and the means for evaluating 

competing grammars, Independent of semantic considerations; ond (2) a 

review of Skinner's Verbal Be h avtor > in which ho attacked the claims of 

beliavloral psychology in general, Skinner *s work in particular, and in 

which he proposed, in very general terms, that the grammar of a language 

is ideally ''a mechanism that provides an enumeration of tha sentences 

of a language in something like the way in which a deductive theory 

2 

gives an enumeration of a set of theorems," 

This critique by a linguist of the work of a prominent scholar 

in behavioral psychology provided overlap between the two disciplines 

which could hardly be Ignored. Chomsky, in so strongly attacking a 

major work in psychology, had begun to pave the way for his later claim 

3 

tliat linguistics is a branch of cognitive psychology, VJhen the 
Committee on Intellective Processes Researcti of the Social Science 
Research Council held its conference on First-Language Acquisition in 
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^Noam Chomsky, ? ^^ nt nctlc Structure s (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 

1957) . 

Noam Chomsky, "A Review of B. F. Skinner's Verbal Behavior," 

in _Lanpua;;e, 35;26-58, March, 1959. 

^ Noam Chomsky, Lan guage and Hind (New York: llarcourt, Brace 

- and World, Inc., 1967)." 
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1961, Chomsky wns there as a discu3sant» as were transfoririitionallsts 
Robert B. Lees and Morris Halle* This coaferonce fvirther established 
the link between transf ormational-scneratlvc gran-a^r and the study of 
language acquisition*^ 

In his preface to Psychol in ?,u is tics » Roger Brown discusses that 
first SSRC conference and subsequent developments In the field as 
follows: 

When the SSRC held its conference, the structural linguistics of 
Bloorafield, Fries, Tra^ar, Pike, Wells, Bloch, and others held 
sway. In the late 1950 's and early 1960 's the structuralists were 
.attacked and, in the opir\ion of most younger linguists, thoroughly 
discredited by the transforrnationalists, under the leadership of 
Noam Choinsky. In the niddlc 1960's the first version of transfor- 
mational linguistics was drastically revised by Chomsky, Postal, 
Katz, and others. Now, in the late 1960 ^s, a nuch more drastic 
revision is in progress with Janes HcCawley, John R. Ross, and 
George Lakoff leading the way* With a fifteen-year perspective It 
becoinos clear that linguistics has its schools consecutively 
whereas psychiology has its scliools contemporaneously and that fact 
alone xvjuld acccur. t for the import-G;;port balance; in psychclin- 
guistics. How different things would be if all psychologists were 
Skinncrians! ^ 

One is moved to add: "And how different tilings would be if tliere had 

never been a Chomsky!" 

By 1970, the study of child language had begun to take quite a 

new direction. Lois Bloom working within the theoretical framework of 

transf omational-generative grammar, departed from the purely syntactic 

3 

model suggested by Chomsky and utilixcd both linguistic and non- 
linguistic contexts in analyzing the language of three children. She 
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^ProceodiiAgs reported in Bcllugi and Brown (eds*), 
The Actiulsit ion o E Langua ge. 

2 

Brovm, Psycho llnguls t ics ^ pp* viii-lx» 

^Hoam Chomsky, Aspec ts of the Theory of Syntax (CambridgG, 
,9^ Mass*: HIT Press, 1965. 



also paved the way for a discussion of cognitive-semantic concepts 

evident in the language of children,^ 

2 3 
!• lit Sohloolnger and David Ingram published papers which 

indicated dissatisfaction with the extant syntactic models and proposed 

alternative means for studying language acquisition which utilized 

semantic rather than syntactic bases* Both vrlters clearly recognized 

the need for greater attention to the intentions of the child and to the 

developmental nature of child language* 

1.2« Rattonalo for a New Psychollnguistic Mod el 

Each of the psychological and linguistic theories proposed in 
the past represented an attempt to improve upon earlier theoricSi The 
research in child language acquisition has^ in turn> reflected these 
changes* In a chapter for a projected book on developmental psycho- 
linguistics, Roger Brown discusses the theoretical notions which he 
considers crucial to the study of children in an early stage of their 
language development, a stage which he calls •'Stage His 

^Lols Bloom, liangunga Dc^^ and Function in 

Emorglnf; Gronn^ars^ (Cambridge, Mass.: Mlf Press, 1970). This book Is 
based on a doctoral study completed in 1968* 

2 

1. M. Schleslnger, '^Production of Utterances and Language 
Acquisition/' in Dan I. Slobin (edO, lit e On togeucs 1 s of Lanp,ua{^e 
(New Vork: Academic Press, 1971), pp. 63-101. ThiTpaper was first 
circulated in mimeographed fom in 1968» 

3 

David Ingram, "Transitivity in Child Language," Language , 
47;388-810, December, 1971. 

4 ^ 

Roger Brown, "Stage Ij Semantic and Granunatical Relations'* 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, In preparation). 



diGCUflslon is based upon the data from his own longitudinal study of 

three children as well as upon Bloom* s data and some of the data 

1 2 
collected by llellssa Cowerman and Martin D, S. Bralne* After exam- 
ining the data, constructing grammatical models, and combining thoo*^ 
retical constructs In an attempt to produce an overall theory to 
account for all the children* s utterances at Stage I, Brown states that 

''it Is Important to see that only the Chomskyan grammar offers any 

3 

formal apparatus suited to the task,*' In his final summary , however, 
ho concludes that "we have not found a fully satisfactory formal repre- 
sentation for Stage I grammatical competence, partly because of 
notatiotial problems and partly because v;e do not know just what the 
competence is in certain respects,"^ 

It Would seem that many of the "not^lt ional prcblcms'* mentioned 
by Brown might be solved by utilizing a different grammatical system. 
As v;as suggested above » the kinds of questions one asks will to a great 
extent determine the kinds of answers one will find; similarly, the 
kind of grar.ciatical analysis one uses will largely determine the kinds 
of language features that one will note. To this end, it seems that it 
uu'iy be possible to discover additional "facts" about child language by 
examining the same kind of data cited by Brown within a different 
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Melissa Bov/err.idn, "Learning to Talk: A Cross-Linguistic Study 
of Early Syntactic D<svelopment , with Special Reference to Finnish" 
(unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1970) • 

2 

Martin D» S, Braine, "The Ontogeny of Knglish Phrase Structure: 
The Fir:5t Phase," Language, 39:1-'U\, January, 1963 • 

Brown, "Stage I: Semantic and Grammatical Relations," 255. 

*Ibld^, p* 256. 



gramnatlcal i:ramcwork. In addition to a different syntactic analysis, 

there is a concomitant need for an underlying philosophy of what Is 

learned (and Icamable) by the child about language, which will 

coincide with, rather than either Ignore or contradict, what is known. 

about his general cognitive and perceptual development. 

In stating the purpose of her study of Kathryje^, Eric, Gia, 

Bloom posed the following questions? 

\lhat are the earliest syntactic structures acquired? Wliat 
is the sequence in which particular structures are acquired? 
What is the function of these structures in the course of 
their acquisition?! 

The answers to these questions, which wer^asked v;lthln the theoretical 

framework of trnnsforraatlonal-generatlve grammar, provided Invaluable 

Insights into the nature of children's early language and even into the 

applicability as well as the llmltatloiis of the theory of trausfoima- 

tlonal grammat for studying child language* 

It would seem that additional insights should cotne from asking 

essentially these same questions within a different framework — a 

framework which explicitly allows for examining a hierarchy of language 

functions and their tianifcstlng linguistic forms in relation to the 

underlying conceptual notions which the child expresses through language* 

1 • ^ * Purp o se of t he ,^^5 ,^^^^'^^. Study 

The general purpose of the present study was to define the 
function-form relationships in children's developing language, from 
single-word utterances to "full sentences," and to establish a 
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Lois Bloom, T.anf>imr:e Developin ont t Form and Function in 
gmerging Graminarp (Doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1968) ^ 
p. 22a« 
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methodology for examining the relationships betwtio.n children's preJl^ 
catlonal structures and their underlying conceptual notions. In order 
to achieve this purpose, a child named Augusta was studied Int-jaslvcly 
from her eighteenth month through her thirty-first inonth* The basic 
linguistic methodology used was sector analysis (as described in 
section 2 ,5 o£ the study) > but the complete analysis drew upon other 
theoretical bases in addition to sector analysis* The following ques- 
tions were proposed to be anGwered: (1) Is it possible to explain the 
development of predlcatlonal structures by making a hierarchical sector 
analysis of a body of data from single-^;ord utterances through more 
complex structures? (2) Do children express different kinds of '^meanings 
at identifiable points in the linguistic hierarchy? (3) What is the 
relationship between the development of linguistic structures and the 
cognitive structures suggested by Plagetian research? 



CilAPTER 11 
PROCEDURES 

2.0, Description of t he Study 

The present study was part of an ongoing longitudinal study of 
one child's language development between 18:12 (ItC., the age of 
18 months, 12 days) to 31:124 The general purpose of the study was to 
define the function-form relationships in children's developing 
language — single words to ''full sentcnces''~and to establish a method- 
ology for examining relationships between children's predicational 
structures and their underlying conceptual notions* The principal 
aspect of language development under consideration was PREDICATION.^ 

The investigator proposed to seek answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) Is it possible to explain the development of predicational 
structures by making a hierarchical sector analysis of a body of 
data from singlc-V7ord utterances through more complex structures? 

(2) Do children express different kinds of 'meanings' at identifiable 
points in the linguistic hierarchy (i.e., in different sectors and 
slots)? 



For the purposes of this study, predication was operationally 
defined as "saying something about X in such a way as to give *new 
Information^ about X, where X represents either a liguistically stated 
Subject or something in the 'real world*." This definition was 
purposely made general enough to account for single-word utterances as 
well as more complex sentences » 



(3) Vhat is the relationship between the development of predlcatlonal 
structures In child language and that of the cognitive structures 
suggested by Piagetian research? 

2*1. The Subject 

Augusta, the subject selected for the present study> was a 
white child from an upper- middle class home in a New York City suburb* 
Augusta was the second of three children in the family, and the only 
girl. She was a friendly, intelligent, outgoing child who talked and 
played freely with the investigator during the "play sessions" in hdr 
home. The investigator began visiting the family when Augusta was 
seven teen -a'onths thirteen days old. At that time, her older brother. 
Dean, was aged ten. A second brother, Abraham, was bom when Augusta 
was elghtt?.en months old. Both Dean and Abraham figured prcmincntly in 
Augusta's conversations, as did her nurse (Rosa), another member of the 
household staff (Sally), her mother ("Mommy") and her father ("Daddy"). 
Augusta lived very much within the confines of the family, with little 
contact with children of her own age except for a neighbor child named 
Shari. 

The investigator made two visits to Augusta's home before the 
actual taping began. These two sessions were opent in getting acquainted, 
in observing Augusta in her natural surroundings, and in determining how 
much language Augusta had already acquired. Occasionally her mother 
acted as Interpreter; by seventeen months, however, Augusta's speech 
was almost alv/ays intelligible, even to the investigator. She was 
quite cooperative in repeating what she said if it was not understood 
the first time, She would imitate the speech of others if she was 



asked to, and regularly Instated such speech spontaneously* 

It was evident from the outset that Augusta's mother spent a 
great amount of time helping Augusta learn the names of things, fre- 
quently asking "What's this?'* and **Cart you say . . » and praising 
the child when she made the correct response. Sometimes Augusta would 
purposely give an incorrect response and then laugli gaily when her 
mother told her she was wrong* This became a favorite game, which 
Augusta sometimes played with the investigator in later sessions. 

2 . 2 ^ Co llection and Transcription of the Data 

The data for the present study were compiled from tape-recorded 
play sessions with Augusta* All of the taping was done in Augusta's 
room, where she was surrounded by her own playthings ♦ In addition, the 
investigator regularly brought to the sessions toys, books, crayons* 
paper, and occasionally even candy, to provide variety to an otherwise 
stable contexts 

All of the recording sessions were play sessions in which the • 
investigator assumed the role of a gro\/n-up playmate. Ttie investigator 
had no predetermined objectives for any of the sessions other than to 
vObserve and to record as accurately as possible everything that Augusta 
said, and everything that she did while she was talking. One deviation 
from normal interaction was the Investigator's regular practice of 
repeating any of the child's utterances which might prove to be unclear 
when the tapes were later transcribed. These repetitions took the form 
of exact repetitions of the chijd's utterances or of restatements of 



her utterances in quoatlon fomu Alao, when certain of her utterances 
seemed ambiguous in the sense that they night be open to different 
interpretations > the investigator often interjected contextual cues in 
order to disnmbiguvite thcmt (For example , v/hen Augusta picked up a 
broken truck and said "all gone," the investigator said "holding truck 
with no wheels*" If Augusta ever found anything odd about the investi- 
gator's repetitions and comments, she never mentioned it*) The 
investigator usually played with Augusta alone* Occasionally, however, 
Augusta's mother and her brother Abraham visited the room for a short 
period of timei 

Sometime witliin 2A hours after each taping session—most 
commonly Immediately after the session— the investigator replayed the 
tape and made extensive notes about the non-linguistic contexts within 
which the child's utterances were made* The data as compiled Include 
these contextual notes for Instances in which the utterances them- 
selves did not make the context clear. There were very few utterances 
which could not be transcribed at all. 

Following the procedures suggested by Bloom, ^ all adult utter- 
ances and contextual Information were written in a colunui on the left 
of the page, and the child's utterances were written in a column on the 
right* ^ 



Bloom, Lnnpuat^,c Development * 

2 

See section 2.4 for further explanation of reporting 
procedures* 



1% 

2.2.1. Ytic Equlp r.v^ut U god for Recording, a nd T raaacrlbi^^^ Diita 

The equlpraent used for taping the data included a Sony TG llOA 
Casscitte tape rocordei' with an added ECH--95S cardidoid elcctret 
condenser microphone* The tapes \^ere Maxell low-noise case ^tte tapes* 
For transcribing, Scnheisser earphones (HD 414) were used* All of the 
equipment proved to be more than adequatet 

The Corpus 

The corpus of the present study consisted of the utterances 
made by Augusta during 22 sessions > held at roughly two-week intervals 
from 18:12 to 31:12. It had originally been proposed to extend the 
study through Augusta's third birthday; hoveveri it was not possible to 
collect data during the 5-month interval between 31 months and 36 
tiOnthS) for reasons beyond the investigator *s control, lieginnlag at 
36:6 it became possible to resume the taping sessions; the Investigator 
hopes to be able to continue collecting data at monthly intervals until 
such time as Augusta's speech proficiency closely approximates that of 
adults in terras of both syntax and prepositional construct types «^ The 
tape recorded at 31:12 is the last one to be used as data for the 
present study* 

^Previous investigators of child language development have 
suggested that children acquire most of the structure, of their native 
language by the age of three. However, at 36:6 Augusta^s language 
still lacked ttany of the features of adult English: her auxiliary 
system was still quite undeveloped, and her use of the passive, of 
certain negative fotins, and of sentence adverblals was quite limited* 

ERLC 



^fo attcnpt waa made to keep the tnpinc seaslons o£ equal jGnj',th. 
Most scf5olons continued as long as It was possible to maintain Augusta's 
Interest; In other words, the Investigator attempted to obtain as many 
utterance;} as possible during each recording session ♦ On certain 
occasions, however, other constraints—such ao those itupoacd by t.iembers 
of Augusta^s family— restricted the length of the session, Thii 
sessions lasted an average of 68 minutes* 

While all of Augusta's utterances during recording sessiona were 
transcribed, only her spontaneous utterances v/ere used as the corpus for 
the present study. The child's ImitatlonQ of the investigator's utter- 
ances or of her mother's utterances, as well as all her responses to the 
adults' questions, were systematically excluded. The decision to 
, exclude such utterances was based on the fact that the structure of the 
responses to questions is often shapod by tho ques Lions vliich precede 
them, and the responses themselves will often contain constructions not 
to be found in the child's own spontaneous utterances until later stages 
of language development. Also excluded were utterances which were unin- 
telligible in part or in whole, except for those few instances in which 
utterances were "translated" for the investigator by Augusta's motaer. 
The most common of these was Augusta's use of [didsst] for the question 
What's t hat? All sentences were transcribed in traditional orthography 
with two exceptions: (1) the schwa sound was represented by the symbol 
( 3 1 in structures where the determiner seemed inappropriate, and 
(2) a few of Augusta's "words" were represented by spellings which 
differentiated between contrasting forms; for example want^ja* \/nn t to , 
and wanna represent three different pronunciations for two different meanlngs# 



One transcription from each month of the study was submitted to 
analysis. The Intervening transcriptions were checked for any devia- 
tions from the findings In the monthly transcriptions; these were noted 
and discussed In conjunction with the data for that month. In the 
22nd month » there was a considerable difference between the utterances 
recorded at 22:11 and the utterances recorded at 22? 25; both sots of 
utterances I therefore, vere transcribed, analyzed, and discussed in full. 

2.3. Analysis o f th e ^ Da ta 

It was necessary to make three separate kinds of analysis of the 
data in order to answer the questions originally posed for the study i 
syntactic analysis, utterance-type analysis, and construct analysis* 
The syntactic analysis of the child* s utterances, using sector analysis 
as the linguistic framework, revealed surface orders which differed for 
each of the three major sentence types in English— statements, questions, 
and commands, A close examination of these sentence types, however, 
revealed a further sub--categori2ation which seemed related to what the 
child was talking about when she produced the utterances • The non- 
linguistic context within which the utterances occurred provided 
valuable clues to the possible ''meanings*' of the utterances, even In 
cases in which the same lexical forms were used for different functional 
purposes, 

2.3,1 • Syntactic Ana l ysis 

Sector analysis was used to analyze the syntactic relationships 
between the various units in Augusta^s utterances. For heuristic 
purposes, the sectors were arranged in a linear display (called the 



"sector spc<:truw*' by Allen) rather thcui in chc more usual — and more 
precise — hierarchical arranfiement of potiitlons, constructions > and 
taeucinefi.^ The sectors wore arranged on the data tabulation form in 
the following :5equeuce; 

Topic, Voc, P, Q, X, S, X, M, V, I07c, B, 0, B, 0, 
B, 10, C, D, E, Z, Voc# 



The function of each of the sectors is explained in Table i 

bcloWi (It should be kept in mind that the sectors are positions » 

which may be either filled or vacant in any given sentence or 
utterance^) 



For an example of a complete hierarchical analysis of a 
complicated sentence, see Allen, Kufllish Gramrnnrs j:nd Enpjlsh CrjWJ>>ar^| 
pp. 226-227. A hierarchical sector i^naiysis of one of Augusta's west 
complex utterances is shown in Appendix D. 

^Sce Appendix r> for four sanpies of a linear analysis of the 
Augutita data* 



Table 1 

The Functions of the Sectors In an English Sentence 



Sector Function 

Topic Used only in a "topic-comment" sentence In which 

all the rest of the utterance makes a predica- 
tion about the topic» which has been "fronted" 
for emphasis or to focus the hearer ^s attention* 

Voc. For name of addressee^ either before or after 

the main body of the sentence* 

L For a "linker' which connects the sentence with 

the preceding sentoncc(s) . Also used for yes 
and n<o as responses to preceding utterances* 

F» E, For a "sentence adverbial" which makes a predi- 

cation about the rest of the utterance* 

Q For a WNquestion word in a Wil^uestlon* 

X For the X-Word in a ^uestion. 

S For the subject of the sentence or utterance. 

X For the X-Word in a statement* 

M For a middle adverb and/or negator* 

V For the verb together with any auxiliaries 

other than the X-Words* . 

Am 

lO/C For an Indirect object or complement occurring 

before the object* 

B For a particle occurring before the object* 

0 For the object of a transitive verb* 

B For a particle occurring after the object* 

10 For an indirect object occurring after the object* 

C • For a cor^plemcnt which makes a predication about 

the preceding subject or object* 



Table 1 (continued) 



Function 

For a predicate adverbial which makes a 
predication about constructions containing 
the sectors V through C» 

For a tag question or topic occurring after 
the main body of the sentence. 



The core of the sentence is the Trunk construction, which 
consists of the cequence of higher-layer tagmemes filling the S, X, M, 
and Y sectors. The V is the sector for the construction made up of the 
lower-layer tagtnetnes filling the sectors V through D» This construction, 
called a Prcdicator, consists of two sub-sectors, one of vhich Is 
obligatory (-I^H) and one of which is optional (iD) • The H, in turn, ia 
filled by any one of three verbal constructions: a Predicator 'f-D) 
a Predicatid (+V ±0 ±B ±10 ±C), or a Consociatlve-Predlcatld (+V +Dy) 



Sector 



In a Predicator which fllli? the H position in the lower-layer 

Predicator, both the H and the D are obligatory. This formulation 

allows for the kind of rccutstvoness which is often found in the 
Prcdlcatori 

2 

The Dy in the Consociative-Prcdicatld is more closely tied to 

the verb thqn Is the D in the Predicator. 



In the final analysis, the H is alvays eventually filled by either a 
Predicatld or a Consociatlve-Prcdlcatid* 

The S and the Y tagmomes together express the proposition (as 
explained in section 2.3.3/ The predicator In V> like the verb in 
Fllltnove's proposition constituent^ is non-finite. The X and the ^ 
M tagmcraes together seem to make up Fillmore's modality constituent # 
The X-VJords (called '^Carriers*' in Allen's Ve rb System) carry time, 
emphasis » modality, and negation in the form of n* t . The M sector has 
two sub-sectors, one for negation and one for a class of function words 
called "middle adverbs/' 

Each of Augusta's fully intelligible spontaneous utterances was 

entered on the data sheet • The constructions were, admittedly, assigned 

to sectors on the basts of the investigator's subjective judgment* 

Braine has suggested that, because the child is obviously working 

within the system of tl:e adult target language, the analyst must 

perforce use his ovm knowledge of the adult systcra in making the 
2 

analysis* This is particularly true when it comes to assigning 



Sector analysis, like most linguistic and even traditional 
analyses, has regularly considered the core of the sentence as con- 
sisting of a subject and a predicate (in sector analysis, tlie Trunk). 
The formulation presented here is a modification of orthodox sector 
analysis, which was suggested by the data collected for this study and 
which was adopted since it seems to account more accurately for (1) the 
fact that English-speaking children regularly do not make use of the 
X sector for the first several months of their language development, 
and (2) the fact th^it in many languages other than English the basic 
Trunk pattern has the foriii ''S + rather than "S + X + M + Y/' The 
filling of the X (and/or M) position often adds information to the 
basic assertion of a propositioUi 



Braine^ "The Acquisition of Language in Infant and Child j" 'p». 20 



structural descriptions to homonymous constructions* Uralne*s oxarapie 
want mo r e stand up the truck Is structurally ambiguous if taken out of 
context. It could be glossed as (1) 'I want more (men) to stand up in 
the truck^ or (2) 'I want the truck to be stood up more (1*g«, again).' 

(!)» tnpre Is taken to be a substitute for the noun phrase ptore men, 
vnich function as the subject of the following predication stand up the 
truck. In (2), more is taken to be a modifier of the predicator stand 
up the truck . There is a third possibility, which Bralne falls to 
mention. The child might have been standing up in the truck himself 
and wished to indicate that he wanted to do so one more tlme# The 
utterance could again have been want more stand up the truck if the 
child had not yet begun to use prepositions as in the glossed version 
'I want to stand up in the truck again** 

In any case, the non^^linguistic context of the utterance an d 
the analyst's knowledge of the structural possibilities of the adult 
language would make disambiguation possible* 

It has already been pointed out that most sectors are positions 
for constructions, not positions for single words. Once all of 
Augusta's utterances had been analyzed according to the linear "sector 
spectrum," it x^as possible to lay out all of the data in a temporal 
sequence and thus to trace the development of any construction or 
tagracmc, or of the use of any sector, during the course of the 
14 months covered by the study. 

2.3*2. Sentence Type Analysis 

After a decision had been reached as to which sectors had been 
filled for each of Augusta*s utterances, the utterance was assigned to 



one or another sentence typo (assertion^ question* or command) on the 
b.?3is of the fom of the utterance as well as its apparent communica- 
tive function. In the adult's sentences > for instance^ the 
communicative functions of asserting, questioning, and coninanding are 
reflected in the syntactic coinbinations used to make up the sentence • 
Assertions regularly have the form S + X + Y; questions have the fom 
Q + X+ S-l-YorX+S+Yj and contraaads have the form +S + Y (in which 
the Subject of the command always refers to the hearer). In addition, 
the adult tegularly uses Intonational patterns which signal the commu- 
nicative function of the sentence* 

In analyzing Augusta's early utterances — that Is, those 
produced before she had learned to use function words and while her 
Intonation was still quite unreliable it was necessary to rely heavily 
on non-linguistic contexts. Eventually she came to use the syntactic 
combinations favored by adults for expressing communicative intent* 

The various sentence types are discussed in section 2,3<3. 
below in conjunction with the proposit:?onal constructs which they code* 

2.3.3, The Construct Analysis 

After the syntactic analysis had been completed, it was obvious 
that the differences between the various utterances was more than a 
matter of differences between assertions, questions, and commands* 
Within each of these categories, there seetned to bo a more abstract 
kind of principle in operation. Braina had observed in his data a 
distinction between what he called "predicative sentencv>s" and 



I 

"ostenalvo {sentences. According to Braine^s classification, a 
predicative sentence is a sentence in which a verb phrase says some- 
thing about <i»e», Diakes a predication about) a subjectf while an 
OS tensive sentence consists of a demonstrative such as there , here, 
that, and this , followed by a noun phrase which tends to "identify or 
name objects, pictures, etc." According to Bralne, the obligatory 
part of a predicative sentence is the predication; the subject about 
which the predicate says something is optionally expressed by a child— 
that Is, it may be expressed or it may be oraltted in any given 
utterance* In an ostenslve utterance the obligatory item is the noun 
phrase, the demonstrative word being optional* 

It secns to the present investigator that the different 
sentence types described by Bralne reflect different kinds of conceptu- 
alizations which a child tries to communicate* That is, the difference 
between a sentence like This Is a car and a sentence like This car is 
going fast seems not to be a natter of syntax alone, but seems rather 
to represent two different "p^^^P^sitions*' which the child is trying to 
express* 

The philosopher Searle, like the linguist Fillmore, suggests 

that propositions underlie the actual sentences of a language. He 

states that the two parts of a propO£>itlon (1) refer, and (2) predicate, 
3 

respectively* Since he is concerned only with propositions as encoded 

^Bralne, "The Acquisition of Language in Infant and Child," 
pp* 32-34* 

^Ibld. 
3 

Searle, Philosophy of Speech Acts , 24. 
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by adults — and slnc<5 his treatise Is a philosophical study written for 

adults — he does not specify how a speaker determines the content for 

referring and the content for predicating.^ Plagetlan psychology, 

however, offers some possible answers to these questions. 

According to Plaget, the child's earliest linguistic productions 

reflect the perceptual and sensory-tnotor data which he has assimilated 

* 

during the months prior to speech* The present Investigator 
re-examined the Augusta data for the purpose of detemilning just what 
kinds of conceptual notions this child had encoded (or attempted to 
encode) in her utterances. There were relatively few such notions 
coded by Augusta compared with what one would expect from adults in 
ordinary conversation. These conceptual notions are called "constructs'* 
in the present study. Constructs are defined as '^hypothetical entities 
or processes whose existence can be inferred only from their causes » 
consequences, or Toanifcstations." In the present study, these "causes, 
consequences, and cianifestatlQns" were deduced from or were present In 
Augusta's linguistic and non-llnguistio behavior. 

Table 2 below shows the basic constructs that appeared In the 
Augusta data during the lA months of this study. 

^Fillmore's attempt to explain the content in terms of the 
cases of the nouns is not really very instructive for languages (such 
as English) v;hlch are no" Inflected for case. The notion of case 
relations is a linguistic notion which, though it may reflect concep- 
tual notions, does not explain how a child could inductively determine 
the relation between a given concept and its case realization* 

^Jean Plaget and Barbel Inhelder, Th e Karly Growth of Logic In 
the Child (New York: Harper and Row, 196A) • 

^Julius Gould and William L. Kolb (eds.), A Dictionary of the 
Social Sciences (New York; The Free Press, 196 A), p. 134. 
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It should be noted that the constructs shown in Table 2 aire 
conceptual constructs i not linguistic categories. (The examples given 
In each of the categories are to be taken as labels for sub-concepts » 
not as "words.") It would seem that these constructs might provide the 
content for some rather prlraltlvc propositions, at least for the child* 
If the child were to choose one construct for referring (for example, 
one from category I) and other for predicating (for example, one from 
categories III through V), the result would be a kind of prepositional 
construct which could then be coded within the constraints of the 
child's language. For the purposes of the present study, prepositional 
constructs are defined as "constructs consisting of two terms (A and B) 
which serve as content for sentences, where A 'refers' and B 
'predicates. Vlhen viewed from this perspective, Bralne's predicative 
and ostensive sentences can be seen to be linguistic taanifcstations of 
prepositional constructs, in the present study, the predicative and 
the ostensive categories have been assumed to have two manifesting 
forms each: the idiotropic is a special kind of predicative preposi- 
tional construct in which the A and the verb in the B are fixed; the 
existential is an ostensive prepositional construct which is used in 
displaced os tension. These four separate categories were set up 
because of the different functional relationships which seem to hold 
between the referring construct (A) and the predicating construct (B) • 
Table 3 shows the four kinds of prepositional constructs and the 
relatioi s between A and B In each of the four. 



Table 3 
PropoQltlonal Constructs 



Relationship Between Example 
Type A and B Assertions 



Predicative 


"B says something about A," 
where A refers and B predicates 
ab ou t A k 


Baby is sitting 
on the chair* 


Idlotroplc 


"B says something about A>" 
where A Is always self and B Is 
expression of "want X," v;lth X 
representing an object (ob), 
self-activity (sac) ^ other- 
activity (one), or self-other- 
activity (soac)« 


I want a cookie. (ob) 

I want to ride 

horsle* (sac) 

I want you to ride 

horsie»(oac) 

I want u3 to ride 

horsies* (soac)^ 


Os tensive 


"A is an lnst<ance of B/' where 
A refers to a present object 
dclctlcally and B Ideatlfles 
the real-vorld referent of A. 


That^s a baby* 
Tlicre's a baby* 


Existential 


"There is/It is AB," where 
there Indicates unidentified A, 
it^ indicates identified A, and 
B gives location of A (but not 
dclctlcally) • Ijt^ is also used 
for time and weather 
announcenonts* 


There's a book on 

the table* 

It 's your book on 

the table. 

It's time to go to 

bed * 

It^s raining* 



more common form is the command Let's ride horsics rather 
than the assertion form given here* 



The four kinds of propositional constructs sho\m in Table 3^, 
in conjunction with the three sentence types (assertions, questions, 
and commands) yielded a matrix of nine possible affirmative and nine 
possible negative prepositional constructs which can be expressed in 
English,^ Asserting, questioning, and coiomanding are linguistic acts 



^For reasons discussed below, commands are only possible as 
expressions of idlotroplc constructs, resulting in nine rather than 
twelve propositional construct types* 



by vhlch the speaker expressed his conununicatlve lutenr.lons Assert*- 
Ing involves declaring a proposition, either affirmatively or nega- 
tively. Questioning involves asking for two different kinds of 
Inforaation: Yes/No questions ask whether a proposition is true or not 
true: WH-questions request additional information relevant to an 
incomplete proposition, such as information about manner, place, time, 
reason, and the likei Commanding Involves directing a hearer to act. 

Some propositionnl constructs are shown in Table 4 . Each of 
the constructs has been categorized according to its affirmative or 
negative communicative functiont (The examples were contrived by the 
investigator for illustrative purposes. They should not be construed 
as being representative of a child's prepositional constructs in all 
cases. In fact, some of these communlcnttve forms do not appear in l^Kc 
Augusta data, even though they are all possible in adult English.) 



It should be noted that the communicative functions suggested 
here represent a departure from Searle's speech acts. Searle considers 
asserting, question, and commanding to be *'lllocutionary acts." In 
addition, he Includes "promising," "warning," "thanking," "advising," 
"greeting," and the like. It would secra that asserting, questioning, 
and commanding are cither on a different level of "lllocutlonary acts" 
than tlic others or that they are a different kind of "act" altogether 
inasmuch as all of Scarlets "lllocutlonary acts" rely on the assertion, 
the question, and the command for their linguistic realization. 

2 

Willie commands have been listed here with the others, it seems 
that commands themselves are not linguistic realizations of whole 
propositions. Rather, it seems that the command is a part of the predi- 
cating part of a proposition, syntactically functioning as the object 
of an underlying idiotroplc "I want X" prepositional construct. No one 
makes a command without v;antln| > the hearer to comply. This is one 
possible cxplnnntlon of why cocrimands are not possible linguistic 
expressions of ostcnslve and existential constructs. 



Table 4 

The Cotrmunicative Forms of Some Propositional Constructs 
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Type 



Example 



.Pi 'edicatlve 
Assertion 
Neg» Assertion 
Question 



Negi Question 

Os tensiv e 
Assertion 
Ncg* Assertion 
Question 

Ncg» Question 
Idtotroptc 
Assertion 



Question 



Cctanand 



The boy is sitting on the chair. 

The boy is not sitting on the chair. 

Is the boy sitting on the chair? (Yes/No) 
Where is the boy sitting? (Vrti) 
Who is sitting on the chair? (Wh) 
What is the boy doing? (Wh) 

IsnU the boy sitting oi\ the chair? (Yes/No) 
Why isn't the boy sitting on the chair? (Wh) 



That's a boy. There's a boy. That's Joe. 

That's not a boy. That's not Joe. 

Is that a boy? Is that Joe? (Yes/No) 
Wliat's that? Who's that? (Wh) 

Isn't that a boy? Isn't that Joe? 



I want a cookie, (ob) 
I want to ride my horsie. (sac) 
I want you to fix my trucki (oac) 
I want us to go downstairs, (soac) 

Can I have a cookie? (ob) 
Can I ride tny horsie? (sac) 
Will you fix my truck? (oac) 
Can we go downstairs? 

Give tne a cookie, (ob) 

Let me ride my horsie. (sac) 

Fix my truck, (oac) 

Let's go downstairs, (soac) 
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Type 



Table 4 (continued) 



Idlotroplc (continued) 

Neg. Assertion I don't want to go downstairs. 

Can't I go downstairs? 
Don't go downstairs* 



Neg* Question 
Neg« Conmand 
Existential 



Assertion 



Neg. Assertion 



Question 



Neg. Question 



Tlierc's a baby In the box* 
It's your baby In the box* 
It's raining outside* 

Thjre Isn't any baby In the box* 
It Isn't your baby In the box* 
It's not raining outside* 

Is there a baby In the box? 
Is It your baby In the box? 
Is It raining outside? 

Isn't there a baby in the box? 
Isn't it your baby in the box? 
Isn't it raining? 



Once the categories shown in Table 4 had been established, 
each of Augusta's sector-analyzed utterances was appropriately 
clasGlfied according to the type of proposl tional construct it 
expressed* Each one of the prepositional construct- types (predicative, 
ostenslve, idlotroplc, existential) in conjunction with a sentence-type 
(assertion, questions, command) makes up an utterance-type (predicative 
assertion, idlotroplc assertion, idlotroplc command, and so on)* 
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2. 4, Definitions of Key Terms 

The following definitions of teitns may be useful to the x^oader 
in interpreting the findings reported in Chapter 111. 



Conceptu al constructs ; Perceptual and cognitive categories v;hlch serve 
as content for propos it lonal constructs. Some conceptual constructs 
are: person, object, activity, state/attribute, location/direction, time, 
and manner, (See Table 2 for description of Augusta's major conceptual 
constructs •) 

Propos it tonal con s tructs ; Combinations of conceptual constructs, one 
member of which 'refers' and the other of which 'predicates.' The 
various types are differentiated according to the nature of the 
relationship between the referring part and the predicating part. 
The prepositional construct-types are PREDICATIVE, IDIOTROPIC, 
OSTONSIVE, and EXISTENTIAL. (See Table 3,) 

Sencencc^types : The metafunct lonal categories by means of x^hich 
proposit ional constructs are expressed. The sentence- types are 
ASSERTIONS, QUESTIONS, and COMMANDS. 

U tteraiicoj> types ; Combinations of propositional cons truct-types which are 
realized, either affinnat ively or negatively, as PREDICATIVE 
ASSERTIONS and QUESTIONS, IDIOTROPIC ASSERTIONS, QUESTIONS, and 
COMMANDS, OSTENSIVE ASSERTIONS and QUESTIONS, and EXISTENTIAL 
ASSERTIONS and QUESTIONS. The affirmative and nngative realizations 
of all the po.ssible utterance- types are* shov/n in Table 4. 

Construct io n-types : Identifiable units which are defined in terms of 
syntactic relationships, Tlie constituent structure of each of 
Augusta's construction-types is shown in Appendix II. (The different 
construct ion-types are designated in this study by labels with 
initial capitals to distinguish them from more general uses of the 
same term. For example. Phras e indicates the construction-type; 
p hras e indicates a more general usage.) 

Sectors ; Positions for units having referring and predicating functions 
within utterances. These positions are designated by capital letters 
in sector analysis. The sectors for English are listed in Tabic 1. 

Slots ; Lower-layer positions within constructions. 

Tagmeme s ; FORM-FUNCTION COMPOSITES in the linguistic hierarchy. 
Syntactic tagmeates are composites of sectors and constructions* 



Utterances ; Actual expressions of utterance-types in speech. Also 
called communicative speech acts# 
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CHAPTKR III 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

3.0. Conclusions 

Three major findings emerged during the course of the present 
study: (1) Initially Augusta used specific words and/or constructions 
to express particular "meanings" (i.e., conceptual constructs). 

(2) Each of these form-meaning composites Initially occurred In one, 
or at best two, of the sectors, manifesting specific tagracmes. Even- 
tually Augusta used a number of different constructions of the same 
construction-type to fill a particular sector,' thus expanding the 
original specific tagraeme to a more inclusive or more general tagmeme» 

(3) Each of the proposltlonal construct-types had its own particular 
manifesting tagmemes, which suggests that there are form-function 
relations on the most abstract levels of the linguistic hierarchy. 

All of the findings stated above suggest a possible answer to 
one of the questions posed for the study: "l^at is the relationship 
between the development of linguistic structures and the cognitive 
structures suggested by Plagetian research?" Several tentative 
proposals can be made as to the possible nature of first-language 
acquisition processes, always kreping firmly in mind the fact that the 
present study of Augusta's language development was carried out within 
a particular frame of reference and that that frame of reference to 
O some extent determines the kinds of conclusions that can be reached. 

ERIC 



During the first year-and-a-hnlf of a child's life he seems to 



build up "meanings" which he acquires through sensory-motor activity* 
These meanings combine in different ways to form "meaning complexes," 
which have been called "conceptual constructs" in the present study* 
In addition, the child Seems to make several Important linguistic 
discoveries. (1) He leams that human speech Involves meaningful rather 
than random noise ♦ (2) Vie learns that there are sounds and combinations 
of sound v;hich can be used to express conceptual constructs^—that is> 
that "words" can be attached to some of the meanings which he already 
possesses in a sensory-motor sense* (3) He learns that these 'S/ords" 
can be used (a) to identify objects and persons | and in some cases even 
activities (l.e#, to make "ostensive" assertions), (b) to request 
objects and activities (i.e*, to make "idiotropic assertions and 



The masculine pro-*nominal is used here to distinguish between 
generalizations and specific statements about Augusta. 

2 

Cf • Hermina Sinclair de Zwart, "The Transition from Sensory- 
Motor Behaviour to Symbolic Activity," I nterchange , 3:119-126, 

3 

The theory underlying this notion was suggested by Robert L. 
Allen in "The Structure of Meanings," Proc eedin g's of the Ninth 
International Conprcss of Linguist s (The Hague; Mouton and Company, 
1964), pp» 422-A20# Allen assumes that once a word is attached to a 
"meaning," tlie word itself becomes a part of the total meaning* Bloom 
seems to agree with this notion when she states that ". # • for all 
intents and purposes, the early meaning of the 'word' and the represen- 
tation of the object may be isomorphic. Thus, the conclusion that 
substantive words have a strong ^word-image' cognitive representation." 
(On e V/ord At A Tlme > ' in press, p. 79.) However, she distinguishes 
substantive words from function words like m o re , on, and go nc» which 
she feels are relational and "dependent on other referents in behavior 
and context for making reference." (Ibirh, p. 82.) According to the 
TQodel used in the present study, these words also have underlying 
conceptual constructs which function words like of and Is^ probably do 
not have: that Is, the distinction between "substantive words" and 
"function words" may not be the significant distinction # 



commands > and (c) to comment cibouc the activity, state, attribute, 
location, or direction of pcrsonCa) and/or object(s) in the •teal world," 
including himself (i.e#, to make "predicative assertions"). (A) He 
learns that persons and objects can be linguistically referred to and 
commented upon within a single utterance, and furthermore that 'object' 
coastructa and 'po^^son' constructs are linguistically referred to within 
a single overall category (the nominative metaf unction) , while all other 
constructs, in various combinations, are expressed within another cate- 
gory (the predicative metaf unction) . Once the child begins to "refer" 
and "predicate" within a single utterance, he can be said to be 
expressing propositional constructs if — and only if — he is performing 
one of the communicative speech acts listed in (3) above. ^ 

In predicative utterances, the referring part of the preposi- 
tional construct is most commonly expressed by the Subject tagmeme. In 
ostensive utterances, the demonstratives perform the referring function 
by deictically singling out the real-^world referent. Tliat is, the 
Subject (or demonstrative) usually marks tlie focus of the utterance 
about x^hich the predicating part of the propositional construct "says 
something." This difference in focus can be seen in the pair of 
utterances I put th is in here and This goes in h ere , in which the 
former indicates focus upon the speaker and the latter focus upon an 
object* It would seem that the distinction between 'active' and 

^Questions arc also communicative speech acts. Initially, they 
are only marked by Intonatloni It should be noted that "communicative 
spcec'i acts" as referred to here differ from Scarle's "illocutlonary 
acts" in that the former are assumed to consist solely of assertions, 
questions, and commands within each of the propositional construct 
categories, Searlc docs not differentiate between those kinds of speech 
acts and the more specific ones of promising, warning, and the likOt 
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•passive' sentences is possibly a reflection of this kind of difference 
in focus • 

However, for several months only the predication is an 
obligatory element in the child's propos itional constructs; he can 
(and does) omit the ^'referring'' part ot his propositional constructs 
as long as their referents are manifest in his iimnediate non-linguistic 
context 

The assumption being made here is that a child's acquisition of 
language is essentially tagmemic In nature because, from his first 
form-meaning composite through his most complex syntactic collocations, 
what he learns is a sequence of hierarchically ordered form- function 
composites which are all tagmemes, if one includes under that label 
(as does Allen) both linguistic and non-linguistic forms and functicns. 

Augusta tended to learn one word for a general construct which 
she then used to represent a number of sub-constructs. The clearest 
example of this phenomenon was in her use of the single-word command 
open , by means of which she expressed a great variety of activities that 
she wanted the investigator to perform. Eventually she acquired other 
verbs by means of vyhich she could express more restricted, less global 
meanings; as these other verbs were added to her repertoire, she began 
to use open in accordance with adult usage rather than as a general 
command. 

^This position Is supported by a number of scholars. For 
example, Ucrner and Kaplan state that "the beginnings of predication of 
action are found in situations In which one member of the relation is 
not linguistically articulated; rather, it is present only as a percep- 
tual object or implied in gestural activity/' (Heinz Werner and 
Bernard Kaplan, Syinbol I'ortr.ation tNew York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc», 
1967), p. 165 and^ ff#) See also, Werner Leopold, Gr antntar and 
Gen eral Problcns in the FlrRt Two Years , Vol. Ill of Speech Development 
of a M Ungual Child; A Ling uists 's Record (Evans ton, 111.! 
^ Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, 19A9) , pp. 22-27t 

ERIC 



It vould seem justifiable to claim that the only need for 
positing ''pivots'' rather than tagmeucs would arise in instances in 
which some form had no definable functlont However, Augusta^s forms 
all seemed to perform some Identifiable function* The collocations 
\ihlch some researchers have defined as pivotal relationships! such as 
this, that » h ere , and there with nouns and verbs with on, o f f t U£, and 
dow n, can all be accounted for in some other way within the model used 
for the present study # 

A second question to be answered by the present study was posed 
as follows: *'Do children express different kinds of 'meanings' at 
identifiable points in the linguistic hierarchy?" Tlie answer to this 
question is unequivocally *'Yes." In fact, "meanings,*' like "functions," 
can bo identified on many different levels of the linguistic hierarchy. 
A much larger number of different kinds of functions and meanings were 
discovered as a result of using the model followed in this study than 
even the Investigator herself had expected to find* Not only did 
"words" have meanings, but so did different combinations of construc- 
tions and sectors, and of single forms and intra-construction slots, as 
well as different utterance-types and different propositicnal construct- 
types — in other words, all of the many different possible kinds of 
tagmemes. One obvious example of Augusta's use of a single lexical 
item to manifest several different tagmemes is to be found in her use 
of can, which had the tagmemic distribution and "meanings" shown In 
Table 3 below. 



Table 5 

Tagracmic Dlstrlbutlor and Corresponding Meanings of Can 



Ut tcrance-type X S X "Meaning" 

Idlotfopic (request for permission) 

Question can I 'Will you let me?' 

Predicative 

Assertion I can 'l am able to' 
Predicative 

Assertion you can 'You have my penalsslon to 
Predicative 

Question can you 'Arc you able to?* 



As can be seen from Table 5 there ate identifiable diffcv- 
ences in the raeanlngs of can depending upon its tagmemic distribution 
as veil as upon its co-occurrence with I_ or y ou Subjects, It should be 
noted tl!at> v?hlle adult speakers would have additional collocations of 
£ and you with can » the distributions shown here were the only ones 
that Augusta used throughout the study — and always with the meanings 
given for each distribution • There were a number of similar instances 
of distributional and co-occurrence phenomena throughout the data. 

The findings of the present study suggest that linguistic 
metafunctions are internalized at a fairly early stage in a child's 
language development. For example^ Augusta was able to produce 
utterances which were identifiable as assertions, questionSi and 
commands during the first month of the study. The strongest evidence 
of linguistic metafunctions, however, was to be found in Augusta's 
apparent differentiation between nominal tagmemes, adverbial tagmemes, 
predicatlonal tagraemes, and modlf icational tagmemes. For example. 
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Augusta used only nominal forms In the Y sector of 0*5 tensive utterances. 
On one occasion she expressed a 'state/attribute* construction In 
nominal rather tlian the usual adjectival form? In the utterance 
That's a nlcey # On another occasion she nbmlnallzed an activity 
predication: In the utterance That's a hop * It seems as though Augusta 
in some way thought of the Y sector In ostenslve utterances as a 
position for the nominal metaf unction » 

Likewise* Augusta used adjectives as modifiers which were 
different from those that she used In predications — which suggests a 
differentiation between modification and predication.^ She also, used 
adverbial Clauses only as fillers of the D sector and nominal Clauses 
as fillets of the 0 sector, which suggests a differentiation between 
adverbial and nominal metaf unctions* Numerous other such Instances of 
differentiation between metafunctlons are to be found In the data* 

There Is some evidence that language learning Involves 
"contextual generalization," as Bralne has suggested. Howeveri in 
suggesting that "grammar acquisition is a process of perceptual learning 
of pattern," he falls to specify what kind of meaning is to be found In 
the pattern. It seems that the hypothetical "scanner" which scans 
input sentences for patterns might pick up metafunctional information 
in its early scannings. That is, the gross function-form composites 
would seem to be more significant in the early stages than, for example, 



There was no evidence in the Augusta data to support the 
transformational-generative analysis of pre-noun adjectives as being 
derived from the verb phrase by means of a permutation transformation. 
Augusta regularly used adjectives before nouns bef ore she used those 
same adjectives clsex^here. Likewise, some adjectives which she used in 
predications were never used as pre-noun modifiers. Bralne has made 
this same observation: see "Tlie Acquisition of Language In Infant -ind 
aUld," p. 40. Bloom's subjects Kathryn (I) and Gia (II) also used 
different adjectives for modification and predication; Bloom categorized 
Kathryn 's busy and Gia's nice as verbs because they only occurred In the 




verb phrase, not as modifiers of nouns. (Bloom, Lannu a^ie Development , 
pp. 53 and 253.) 



the pattemlngs of 'Vords" or morphoates. Onco the various metafunctlons 
have been '*storcd/^ it would be easier to store lower-layer form-function 
composites according to the metafunctions rather than according to form 
classf In other words, it would sccta that an efficient scanner would 
scan for tagmenes on different levels of the hierarchical linguistic 
structure* 

One final question posed for this study was: "is it possible 
to explain the development of predicational structures by making a 
hierarchical sector analysis of a body of data from single-word utter- 
ances through tnore coraplex structures?" The ansv/er Is affinaatlve — but 
with qualifications* While sector analysis provides an Invaluable 
heuristic device for analyzing the syntactic collocations in children's 
utterances as well as in adults \ and although there were many aspects 
of Augusta's utterances which sector analysis made it possible to 
identify and to define more clearly, it tnust be concluded that syntactic 
analysis alone cannot reveal the multi-level functions of human commu- 
nicative utterances. It is doubtful that any single syntactic analysis 
could explain the whole of language structure as it is related to the 
underlying concepts which it realizes,^ However, this study has shown 
that sector analysis used in conjunction with an analysis of conceptual 

^Stratif icational grammar, as outlined by Lamb and recently 
elaborated upon by Lockvood, probably comes closer to relating "sound 
and meaning" relationships than any other grammar. However, while it 
brings in meaning more effectively than other grammars, stratlfica- 
tional grammar docs not show constructional relationships— and 
inter-relationships — as clearly as sector analysis does. (For detailed 
descriptions of stratificational grammari see Sydney M. Lanb, Outline 
of S t rat if l ent Ion a 1 Cr ar r.mnr (V/ashlngton, D.C^t Georgetown University 
Press, 1966) and David G» Lockwood, Introduction to Stratification al 
Linguistics Qiew York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972J75 



constructs and propositional constmcts can tevcalp on several levels > 
the kinds of relationshipc that other child language Investigators have 
believed to exist — but that have not been explicitly studied within one 
overall model until now. Many of the procedures used in the present 
study were based upon ideas found In the writings of such linguists, 
psychologists, psycholinguists, and philosophers as Allen, Bloom^ 
Braine, lirown, Fillmore, Piaget> Pike, Schleslnger, Searle, Sinclair 
dc Zwart, and Slobin.^ Certainly the Idea that there is a relationship 
between perceptual/cognitive mechanisms and language did not originate 
with the present investigator. However, as far as cart be determined 
from the literature, no other investigator has yet fonaulated a 
specific model for studying that relationship from a psycholingulstlc 
perspective. Hopefully, the present study will encourage others to 
pursue and to refine the line of inquiry suggested here* 

3.1, Implicattons for Further Research 

The present study adds another body of data to the growing 
accumulation of ■nowledgc about f irst-language learning. Such knowledge 
should contribute to the establishing of a baseline for tlie linguistic 
behavior of children who, presumably, arc following a "normal" course of 
language development. Such a baseline should prove helpful for both the 
analysis of, and curriculum development for, children who are, in some 
way, deviant from the general population • 



References to books and articles by these scholars can be 
found in the References section for the present study, as well as in 
footnotes throughout the study. 



There nre a few tncthodologlcal details which seem worthy of 
mention. The declalon to collect data every tx/o weeks rather than less 
frequently or more frequently was both well-founded and 111-foundedt 
Collecting data at greater intervals of time could have resulted in 
missing some of Augusta^s fleeting uses of particular constructions as 
well as some of the interesting examples of her "practicing" new forms* 
As it was, however, the body of data collected for the present study 
required an inordinate amount of time to transcribe and to analyze; 
collecting the data at even shorter intervals would have made analysis 
by one investigator almost impossible # On the other hand, it would 
have been helpful to have had tapes of equal length rather than some 
which represented more time tlian others^ (The ninety-minute tapes, in 
most cases, were better than both the shorter ones and the longer ones.) 
In the opinion of this investigator, the optimum sample size and 
sampling interval would be one-ai\d -one-half hours every two weeks • 

There is no doubt that video-tapes would have aided greatly in 
the study of Augusta's language development;* There were some questions 
which could not be answered during analysis primarily because of an 
inability to determine the exact non-linguistic context in which an 
utterance was spoken. (Host of these questions had to do with Augusta^s 
non-linguistic activity or her proximity to objects and to the 
investigator.) Much of this kind of information had to be cued directly 
onto the tape. Until such time as video-tape equipment becomes much 
more portable than it is at present, hovicver, it will not be possible to 
make such recordings in the child's home. Transporting a small child to 
a recording studio Involves considerable parental cooperation, as well 



as a subject who Is not In awe of such strrange surroundings. Perhaps 

an adequate compromise would be to hold one audio-taped session In the 

child's home and one video-taped session In a studio each month.^ 

It should be noted that playing with toys, partlcuarly toys 

which have many individual parts or pieces, like a doll house, is more 

likely to elicit sentences of different prepositional construct types 

than are many other kinds of activity. Drawing, for example, encouraged 

Augusta to produce many idlotropic commands since she was often unable 

to draw what she wanted to and requested the investigator to draw the 

object for her. tsTien she was looking at a book, she was more likely to 

use ostenslvc utterances. The doll house was by far the best toy for 

motivating predicative, idlotropic, and ostenslve prepositional 

construct-types in their various assertion, question, and command forms. 

Hov/ever, in the early months of the study, Augusta was not able to see 

the relationships between toy furniture and real furniture, between 

wooden dolls and real people, or between the rooms in a doll house and 

2 

real rooms in her own house. During the first several months of the 
study, she was much more Interested in books and in gross motor activity, 
such as riding her hobby horse, tlian she was in play v/hich involved 
pretending and manipulation of small objects. She particularly enjoyed 

^The present investigator m^idc one video- tape recording of 
Augusta with her mother at 22:7. Because they were collected under 
different circumstances than the other recordings, these data were not 
included in the corpus for the present study. 

2 

One interesting anecdote occurred on one occasion which 
illustrates this point well. The investigator and Augusta were playing 
with the dollr. and doll house. The investigator asked, ^^/here's the 
kitchen, Augusta?" Augusta looked puzzled for a iroment and then 
answered, very matter-of-f actiy : ''It's in the kitchen*" 



enjoyed playing x^ith tenpins, stacking largo blocks to "make a tower," 
and putting things Into and taking things out of containers*^ 
Eventually, however, her dolls and their house and its contents 
occupied much of her time and interest during recording sessions. She 
gradually learned to make-believe with her toys — but was never, during 
the course of the study, able to pretend that she was another person. 
Verbal interaction with the Investigator seemed to be much more Impor- 
tant during the early months of the study than it was later. However, 
even after Augusta was able to play for long periods of time with • 
little or no verbal input from the investigator, Augusta seemed to 
verbalize more in the presence of the Investigator than when she was 
alone. For example, on the few occasions that It was necessary for 
the investigator to leave the room, Augusta produced no utterances at 
all during the investigator's absencct 

The present study of Augusta's language Is just that— tlie study 
of the language development of one little girl froM one point of view. 
The Investigator does not claim to know how many of the statements made 
In the present study are representative of what could be said about 
other children, Many of the findings arc confirmed by the observations 
of other investigators, however, and a perusal of these observations 
did not reveal any serious discrepancies In the model itself* One 
cannot be certain that there are no such discrepancies, however, until 
large amounts of data have been processed by this model* Hopefully, 
such research will be forthcoming in the near future. 

^See Appendix C for list of Important toys and books used 
during recording session. 
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APPENDIX A 
Augusta's Verbs, 18:12-31:12 



18:12 

boom (?) 

open 

snap 



19; 8 

boom (?) 
/close 
/cry, crying 
/fix 
/ found 
/get 
/Juippen 
/help 
/ look 

open 
/pick (up) 
/ride 
/see 
/sit 

snap 
/stop 
*/ s tucked 
/ want 



20:13 

A>lovf 

crying 

fix 

get 
/hold 

pick (up) 
/play 
/put 

ride 

see 
/sit (dovm) 
/walking 



21;24 

>4)ought 
/broke 
/build 
/ e.itlng 
/fit 
fix 

get, got 
/give 
/kick 

look 
/made 

open 
/toad 

riding 

sit (dowrt) 
/sleeping 

stand (up) 
/take (off) 
/talking 
/wake, woke (up) 
/ watch 



KEY: * o Incorrectly formed by adult standards, 
/ « First time used* 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



22:11 



22:25 



23:9 



2^:15 



bought 
/bump 
/ comtj 

find, Cound 

fit 
/ BO, going 
/hear 

hold 

look 

ranking 
/ moss 

open 

pick (up) 
playing 
/pull 
put 
read 

/ rocking 
sec 

G X t tipig 

slaeping 
/stay 
/ stop 

J r.f .ra »^€> 

want 
/ vyind (up) 
v/oke (up) 



bought 

come (on) 
/ doing 

find 

get 

go 
/ lace 

make I made 

open 

pull ' 

put 

read 

ride 
/ shou 

sit (down) 

sleeping 

stand (up) 
/ took 
/ turn 

want> wanna 



bought 
/burp 
/ carry 
/cover 

doing 
/drink , 
/fall (dovm) 

flt» fits 

go, going 

hear * 
/hug 
/kiss 

/lay (down) 
/ need, needs 
put 

/rolls (around) 
snap 

';tnnd (^py>^ 
take, taking 
/ throw 

wake, woke (up) 
want, wanna 



break, breaking 
/climb (up) 

close 
/draw 
/ empty 

find, found 

fix 

get, got 

go, going 
/have 

hold 
/keep 
/like 

/lose, lost 
/ love 

need 

open 
/ pass 

play 
/ push 

/say 
see 
show 
sit 
sleep 
stop 

take, taking 
/ think 

tun\ (over) 

wake, woke (up) 

want, wanna 
/ washing 
/wrap 



APPENDIX A (continued) 
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25;10 

burp 
/button 
/call 

fall 

find, found 

get 

go 

havo 
look 
mako 
open 

pick> picked (up) 

put 
/ reach 

read 

see 
/ shake 

sit (down) 

sleeping 

sn^xp 
/swimming 

take 

want, vmnna, wants 
wind (up) 



26; 18 

/bring 

bump 

close 
/comb 

come 

crying 

doing 

draw 

eat, eating 
fall, fell 
fit, fits 
found 
get, got 
go, goes, going 
have 
hold 
/hop 



27:24 

/bet 

bring 
/brush 

calling 

clean, cleans 

close 

come 

do, doing 
drink 

fall, *f ailed, fell, 
/feeding 
/ finished 

fix 

get, gets, got 
give 

go, goes, going 
have, has 



ERIC 



keep 


know 


kissing 


/lock 


/know 


love 


/let 


maku , lOukiUg 


like 


/missed 


look 


/move 


love 


need 


need 


open 


open 


peek 


/peek 


pick (up) 


pick (up) 


put 


play 


read 


pull (up) 


say 


put, putting 


scared 


ride 


see 


/ring 


sit 


say 


sleep 


/scare 


/spilled 


see 


stand, stands 


sit, sits, sitting 




sleep 


stop 


stand 


take 


take 


/turn (off) 


/taste 


/use 


/told 


wait 


/turn (around) 


walks 


/wait 


want 


want, wanna, want to 


, wash, washing 


watch 


watch 


/work 


wind 




/wipe 




woke (up) 




work 
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28:17 


29:16 


✓be 


bought 


bring 


*b ringed 


brush (off) 


bumped 


/bum 


clean 


clean 


close 


close 


come 


come, came 


/count 


crying 


/drying 


do, did 


^failed 


/drive 


find, found 


eating 


- fit 


find, found 


get 


g6t, got 


give 


give 


go, goes, going 


go, goes, going 


hold 


have 


know 


hear 


/ leave 


help 


like 


like 


look 


look, looks 


ne.^.d 


>'-los3d 


open 


n(»ke, making 


play 


move 


/press 


need 


put 


open 


see 


pecking 


sit 


play 


sleeping 


push 


take, takes, *taked 


put 


throw 


ring 


turn 


says 


use 


scrub 


want, wanna, want to 


see, saw 


wash, washing 


/ shine 


wind 


sit (down) 




standing (up) 




take 




talk 





/ ticking 
/ trying 

turn, turns 

want, wanna, want to 

wash 

wipe 

work 
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Ai?PENDIX A (continued) 



30:13 

«/bend 
✓bite 

brings brought 

broke 
/catch 

clean 

close I closed 
cotne 
crying 
doing 
draw 
/ drop 
dry 
eat 

fnll» falling 

feeding 

flnd» found 

fit 

fix 

get, got, getting 

go, goes, going 

give 

have 

help 
/hurt 
/ laughing 

like 

look, looking 
make, made 
need 
open 
/ paint 
peck 
play 

put, putting 
read 

ring, *ringed 

said 

see 

sit 

sleep, sleeping 
/smiling 

stand 
/ suck 





31:12 


caKe, COOK 


h-ffcA^ bitdd 


talking 




tell 


Drusii 


ticking 


carry 


trying 


close 


turn voti/ 




valt 


cry 


want 


draw 


• t _ff ^ 
wash, washing 


drives 


woke (up) 


eat 


• 


tino 




fix, lixea 




get, got 




go 




have 




help, helping 




noia 




/ nope 




iiurc 




JLet 




like 




lost 




tnake^ made 




need 




open 




piay 




put 




shakes 




sit 




/sticks 




take 




talk 




think 




use 




want, want to 




wash, washing 




wind (up) 




work, works 
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APPENDIX B 

Sector Analysis o£ Data 
for 18:12, 19:8, 2A:15, and 31:12 
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Appendix B GloBsary 



The utterance-types are shown In the left-hand margin as follows: 



PA 


a 


predicative assertion (affirmative) 


NPA 


u 


negative predicative assertion 


PQ 


n 


predicative question 


lA 


o 


Idlotroplc assertion (af flrtnatlve) 


NIA 


n 


negative Idlotroplc assertion 


IQ 




idlotroplc question 


IC 




idlotroplc command (af f imnatlve) 


NIC 




negative Idlotroplc comraand 






OA 


« 


ostenslve assertion (affirmative) 


NOA 


Cl 


negative ostenslve assertion 


EA 


•s 


existential assertion 


EQ 


d 


existential question 



Symbols should be Intexpreted as follows: . 

A « Content of this sector appears in another sector In 
the same utterance* 

0- « Obligatory filler missing; different meaning if sector 
Is obligatorily unfilled; interpretation by context* 

/ « Assumed underlying conceptual construct not linguistically 
realised; interpretation by context* 



Hutrbers in parentheses indicate number of times utterance was 
produced in that session* 
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APPENDIX C 



The Verb Key to Augusta's X*Word, 
Quasi-Auxiliary, 
and Verb Collocations 



APPENDIX C 



The Verb Key to Augusta's X-Word, Quasi Auxiliary, 
and Verb Collocations 



X-WORDS 


QUASI-AUXILIARIES 


VERB FORM 


EXAMPLE 


am ( 'm) 




v-lng^ 


I*m cleaning* 


Is Cs) 




v-lng 


He*s sleeping. 




• 


v-ing 


They're yelling. 


caa (n't) 




V - 


I can't fix It. 


could 




V 


Where could It go? 


snould 




V 


Where should I put It? 


do (n't) 




V 


I don't like It. 


do-s 








does (n't) 




V 


That doesn't fit. 


vlll Cll) 




V 


I'll hold It. 


Is Cs) 


getting 


v-n 


It's getting vashedi 


Is Cs) 


get 


V-lt 


It's get washed. 




got 


v-n 


It got fixed. 


is Cs) 


gonna get 


v-n 


It* 8 gonna get cleaned 


ara ( 'n) 


gonna 


V 


I'm gonna fix the pall. 




gonna 


V 


He gonna go bye-bye # 




gotta 


V 


You gotta wash. 




gotta get 


v-n 


You gotta get washed. 




haf ta 


V 


I hafta V7ash this. 




hafta gf^t 


v-n 


I hafta get finished* 




hasta get 


v-n 


I hasta get finished. 




had to 


V 


He had to eat* 




* posed to 


V 


I 'posed to go home* 




better 


V 


I better fix it* 


ara Cm) 


supposed to 


V 


I'm supposed to get out* 


Is Cs) 


going 


V 


The boy's going wash* 



'V-lngV represents the ING form; 'V" alone represents the 
BASE foitn of thp verb; *V-n'* represents the D-T-M Form. 
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APPENDIX D 
Sector Analysis of a Command 
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APPENDIX D 
Sector Analysis of a Command 



The sector analysis of Augusta*s most complex command Is shown 
In page 95 of Appendix D. Tlic analysis Is explained layer by layer 
on page 96 

llie features of August a*s command Let me bru sh her hair so we 

can go on the b ack porch , which deserve special attention are noted below: 

Line (1); This command is manifested by a Predlcator construction # 

If It hnd been a Clausiid ( You lot me brush hor h air > > > 
an extra layer would have been added to the analysis. 

Line (1): The wavy arrow under the D indicates that the predication 
about H is an adverbial predication. 

Line (3): Tho subjects of Clauslds (in this case, me) are regularly . 

in the object formi The rectangle indicates that me is a 
pro-notninal, 

Line (^i): In this PrGdicntor> the D sector Is unfilled (0-). Augusta 
could have filled this sector with a Predicator adverbial 
such as af ^ain . 

Line (6): The determiner slot in the Houn Cluster is marked by l— ^ ; 
the nucleus slot is marked by * . 

Line (8): This coi\struction Is a minimal unit because both sentence 
adverbial sectors (F and E) are unfilled. Augusta could 
have filled either of these with her sentence adverbial 
forms riow, t hen , and first > 

Line (11): The H sector Is filled by the minimal Predicatid, +V:; the 
optional 0, B> 10, and C sectors are unfilled* 

Line (12) : The Phrase filling the D sector consists of two obligatory 

slots, the preposition (on) and the object of the prepofjitlon 
(t he back porch ) . 

Line (13): In the Noun Cluster, the — — ^ Indicates a modifier other 
than a determiner* 



The numbers in parentheses at the left are used to facilitate 
discussion of the analysis; they are not a part of the analysis i{.>5clf. 
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APPENDIX D 

Symbols Used In Sector Analysis of a Comand 
( ) « Predlcator construction 

^Mv.,^ o adverbial predication (when placed below the text) 
\ 4 > •» Prcdicatid construction 

** Nominal 
« determiner * 
* « nucleus of a Cluster 
K /I *» Cluster construction 
C ] o Clause construction 

1 « Includer (Clause Introducer) 

« primary predication (when placed above the text) 
^ y " Phrase construction 

" pro-noun (adjectival or noun-adjunct) modifier 
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APPENDIX D (continued) 



The analysis shown on the preceding page is interpreted below# 

It should be noted that each t^gmeme in an utterance consists of a 

position (Indicated in the left--hand margin) which is filled by a 

construction (identified in the right-hand margin). Each construction, 

In turn, consists of a sequence of lower-layer tagraemes, some of which 

are optional and others of which are obligatory, Constrtictlons in 

which only the obligatory tagmcmes occur (in a given utterance) are 

called "minimal" construction and are marked with a raised 

Lino (1): The conunand is a Y-layer tagmeme which consists of the 
Y sector filled by the Predlcator El + D. 

Line (2): The 11 tagmeme in the Predlcator consists of the H sector 
filled by a Predlcntid. 

Lino (3); The 0 tagmenc consists of the 0 sector filled by the 
Clausid S+Y. 

Line (4): The Y tagmeme In the Clausid consists of the Y sector 
filled by the minimal Predlcator (-hH-D) . 

Line (5): The H tagncme in the Predlcator consists of the H sector 
filled by a V-fO Predlcatid. 

Line (6): The 0 tagncnc consists of the 0 sector filled by a 
Noun Cluster (determiner -f noun nucleus) » 

Line (7): The D tagmeme (from line 1) consists of the D sector 
filled by a Clause (inciudcr + unit). 

Line (8); The U tagmeme consists of the U sector filled by a 
minimal unit (-F+T-E) . 

Line (9): The T tagmeme consists of the T sector filled by the 
Trunk (S+X+Y) . 

Line (10) : The Y tagmeme in the Trunk consists of the Y sector 
filled by the Predlcator (H+D) , 



APPENDIX D (contiuuoU) 



Line (11): The 11 tasncme consists of the U sector filled by the 
minimal Prctlicatid (+V) • 

Line (12) i The D tnj>mome of the Predtcator (in line 10) consists 

of the D .sector filled by a Phrase (preposition + object 
of proposition) . 

Line (13): The object of the preposition tap>niGme consists of the 

po slot filled by a Noun Cluster (determiner + modifier 
+ noun nucleus) » 
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APPENDIX E 

Augusta's Idlotropic Assertions with ^t/ant and Need , 
Questions with Can, and Commands with Let *a 
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APPENDIX E 

Augusta^s Idlotropic Assertions with 
Want and Noodi Questions with Can» 
and Commands with Lct's^ 



19:8 Don*t wanti 

22 1 11 I want b locks ♦ 

1 want dofiglc rldo horsle» 
I want up! 
Can I have it? 
Can I? 

Let's open lt» 

22:25 I want Raggedy Ann. 
I want read book. 
I wanna talk to Terry. 
I wanna play two blocks. 
I wanna sit down. 
I wanna hold it. 
I wanna open iti 
Want road book. 

22:9 I want play tenpinai 
1 want carry baby^ 
I want carry it. 
I wanna hold tt« 
I need a bath. 
I need baby bath. 
I need books. 
Want talk. 
Want talk Mommy. 
No want fihocs on » 

24:1 I want touch that giraffe* 
I want a baby. 
I wanna see that* 



^For Augusita^s Idlotropic questions and commands with You 
subjects, see Appendix F. 
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APPEHUIX E (continued) 



2A:15 1 don't want to. 

I don't want his eyes out* 

I don't want to play bablest. 

I want • not this thlngt 

I don't want It come outt 

I don't want a baby In there like that# 

I need it. 

I need another baby. 
1 need that. 

I need baby's potty chair. 

I don't need that. 

Can I have all the babies? ' 

Can I put on It? 

Can I look In there? 

Can I have it? 

Can I look at it? 

Can X get it? 

Can I open It? 

Can 1 look at the cards? 

Can I draw on paper? 

Can X show It to Rosa? 

Can 1 put then In hero? 

Don't want play babies 

Want sleep in there* 

Is'ant have him. 

Don't wanna put away. 

Keed another baby. 

25:10 1 need the baby's blanket. 
I need one. 

I don't wanna read it. 
I wanna go downstairs. 
I want it. 
Can I have it? 

26:6 I want look at candy. 
Can have more? 
Can 1 have fi^ore? 
Can I have more penny? 
Can I have it? 
Can 1 have piece? 
Can I have that? 
Can I have more crtndy? 
Can more? 
Can I have them? 
Can 1 have two? 
Can have more candy? 
Can I have something also? 



BEST COPY I^VMLABU 
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Al^PENDlX E (ccntitiaod) 



26 t 6 (continued) 

Can I hnvQ a bahLcal 
Can 1 havo lotion? 

26tl8 I don^t v^int thu boy in thoto^ 
I don't wont tlilfj In liotfo* 
I donU wont to* 
I v/nnnrt go hopi 
I wnnnn comb your hair* 
I want that bed £ittt titjUt horot 
I need a oradloi 
Don^t wAnt to» 

27sl I nood olonn the boy* 
I need to fit up tUoro* 
1 nccdd looU like goliig nltti^^nltOi 
X need no Iinrt7# 
1 want to hnvo tUcmi 
Can I havo n waahcloth? 
Can I Imvc that? 

2/: 24 1 don't w^mt tiuichino* 
I nocd tht^m» 
t need it fot v\y baby* 
1 need a box* 
Let's got the ooap* 
Lot's clenn up* 
Lot'fj Qtdp tUo boya* 
Can I clocin It? 
Can I take lIicm out? 
Can I havo a box? 

28j17 1 waana clean up some mtOi 
t v;anna go in your pockot* 
I want you tako ttiat away to Abrahatrt* 
1 need a baby* 
1 need tollot* 
I ueed aoMO candy* 
t need look at Dorifl* 
tot 'a go to youic' hou^o* 



20s 28 I need aoap * 

I need youf booko* 
Lot's clenn thoBO* 
Can I clenrt tlio Uouflot 
Caji I tmvc them? 
Can i waaii liar o££? 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

0 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



29:16 I want clothes In there # 
I wanna get dowrti 
I wanna look at the pictures* 
I needa go on the horsic# 
I don* t v/aanat 

I don't v;anna count the beds* 

I wanna got off. 

I want that box* 

I wanna go on the horsie. 

I wanna hold it. 

Can I have the washing machine? 

Can I play checkers? 

VJanna look at that one* 

Wanna wash her. 

Hanna go on the horslo* 

Kced a cloth. 

Vfant no Moro. 

Don' t v/anna. 



30:13 I need r.ore pennies. 

I want a handaid on it. 
I do 



Let 

Lot 

Let 

Lot 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Lot 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Let 

Want 

Need 



our house, 
tv/o of them girls- 



^t \/anna v*atch TV. 
sec a different color, 
look at colors, 
make a tower, 
play v/ith those, 
go bye-bye in the car. 
go. 

take them honic to 

take out car. 

take another 

go in there. 

go in there. 

go here. 

play gawes . 

eat dinner now. 

eat that. 

eat the cake. 

eat with a fork* 

got washed. 

go out of here* 

go bye-bye. 
a tiar,ue • 
a car. 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



30:27 1 don^t want to. 

I don't want to make In the plate, 

I want *nothor gum drop. 

I want *nother one» 

I want this one kind# 

I want a red one. 

I need ctvc one to Rosa* 

I want that, 

I wanna look at them* 

I wanna use this one. 

Can 1 have some more? 

Can I give one to Rosa? 

Can 1 have another one? 

Can 1 have one? 

Let's make a liouso# 

Let's get out of here. 

Let's get candy the boy# 

31:12 I think I want this one with the boy on It. 
I think I need a sprayer,^ 
I need some hairi 
I need a plate i 
I need a ba?retta» 
Can I have a barrotte? 
Can I have some more water? 
Can I have some powder? 
Can I have it? 
Can I go outside? 
Can I go out the front porch? 
Can I drive you? 

Can I drive you to take your toys? 
Can I play with Shari? 
Can I Tfiake something on tills side? 



a 



Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 



s write on something! 
s make another one. 
s make another Mommy, 
s take them to your house, 
s put them away too. 
s go in here. 

s v^ash her hair ever hero, 
s po» 

s play this I 
s make some house, 
s go to sleep, 
s Make a carriage* 



Need some yellow- 



ltd iotropic assertions embedded in the 0 sector after think. 



APPENDIX P 



Au(>usta's Idlotroplc Questions and Commands 
with You Subjects 



APPENDIX F 



Augusta's Idlotroplc Questions and 
Commands with You Subjects 



22 1 11 Don't you atop on it > Momitiy* 

25j10 You sit down* 

26j18 You sit right h^te. 
You hold on» 

27j2/i You drink your cup* 
You get in here* 
You comeV 

You clean with soap. 
You keep this? 

28i17 You clean her » 
You wash her* 
You wash a Daddy • 
You scrub a bathroom* 
You clean this* 
You scrub off the dish* 
You brush off the girls. 
You brush off a baby* 
You brush it off* 
You put some water on it* 
You sit down* 
You find it. 

You find the .1ack-ln-the-box* 

You play with me. 

You push a buttons* 

You push a timer* 

You put around timers. 

You play* 

You push this one. 

You play with this. 

You play. with that* 

You help mo* 

You drive tIowte» 

You play with timer buttons 

You come here* 

You d^ive* 



APPENDIX F (continued) 



29tl6 You put the cover on it$ 
You hold It for mo* 
You put up there # 
You cleen. 

You hold him a minute. 

You come ^ind sit* 

You wind it for tne# 

You clean the house. 

You clean it ♦ 

You put nc on the horsie. 

You wash thfi baby off? 

30j13 You put the water in here. 
You make a tower* 
You bring some orange juice. 
You eat more. 

You put back on the cover. 

You open that? 

You help me? 

You help me with this? 

You give tne one? 

You stand this little girl up? 

You give tno cotno oranyc juice? 

You fix it? 

You help mo to fix it? 

You take off this? 

You fix it again? 

You fit them in here? 

You make one? 

31tl2 You draw the monmy^ 
You take that one. 
You make a momxty to carry her. 
You make another one* 

You hold the mlrror> and you hold the baby 

so I con brush her hair> OK? 
You brush her now. 
You come over here. 
You have this one with the crayons. 
You hold the mirror. 
You hold this bucket. 
You hold like this. 
You open it for tne. 
You hold it up like that* 
You get me a box? 
You fix this? 

You take ail the toys to Shari^s house? 
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APPENDIX 0 



Toys and Hooks Frequently Mentioned In Text 
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APPENDIX G 

Toys and Books Frequently Mentioned in Text 



TOYS: 

Flsher-Prlce Doll House 
vith plastic furniture 
and wooden * family* 

plastic washing machine 

plastic bathroom fixtures 

ball and tenpins 

blocks 

assorted coffee cans 
and other containers 

hobby horse 

lareG teddy bear (50 inches tall) 

« ... 
stuffed Iambi pig, and cat 

assorted dolls, doll clothes i 
blankets, and doll furniture 

wind-up toys, including radio, 
and monkey 

snap-beads 

crayons and paper 

BOOKS: 

Robert L* Stevenson, A Child/s Carden of Versus (Rando 
Baby^fi Day (A Wonder Book) 
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APPENDIX H 

Constltudnt Structuro of 
Augusta^s Construction-Typos 
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APPENDIX H 

Cortiitltuont Structure of 
Augusta's Construction-Typea 



Cluster 

Noun Cluster « idctormlner jhuumeral ±adj-^f --evaluation tadj-of-size 
iadj-of-age ±adj*of-color +noun-adJunct +noun nucleus 
ipoQt-nucleug Phrase 

Adjective Clatter " t^oo +adjectlve nucleus 
Possossive 



Possessive +noun tstgn^of-the-posscsslve (*s) 



Phrase 



Phrase " +preposltion +^ nominal ^ 

\prb'"nominal « 
I pro-*locatlve 



Clause 

Clause « + f adverbial includer i +Trunk 
I nominal includer ) 

Claustd 

Clausid^ +St +Mt +Vi 



Ptredica tid 

PredlCfitld « 4V: tiO/Gt iQl +0* ±Bj +10t tCt 



Appendix H (Continued) 

Cons P C 1 a t ly e 7^ re d I c a 1 1 d 

Consoclatlvo-'Predlcatld « +V: +D^i 

Con^ociat£ 

Consociatc *» J J +Djt 

Prjcidi ca t or • 
pjredicator « +Hj ±D 

Trunk 

Trunk « +S: +XJ ±M +Yt 
Unit 

Unit « ±l?t -fT? iBt 
Sent fin CO 

Sontence iToplc: +Voci +Uj +Zs +Voct +S6ntenc6-lntonatlort 



"Topi6, Vocative I and Z ta$mef.*.eo ata analysccd ad bolng on tho 
Sent6nco layot> but they ar6 outfield the proposlt ional const ruct 
content of the utterance Ina&trtuch a§ they do not alter that construct 



